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has seen and never will again see anything like Holland House,
and though it was by no means the same thing as it was during
Lord Holland's life. Lady Holland contrived to assemble round
her to the last a great society, comprising almost everybody
that was conspicuous, remarkable, and agreeable.
It must not be supposed that all Whig society was as intel-
lectual as the Holland House dinner parties. But on the whole
the leading Whigs were people of considerable culture, which
they took lightly, and combined with an eighteenth-century free-
dom of morals. Lady Holland had left a previous husband for
Lord Holland, and they had lived together for some time before
she was divorced. Melbourne's wife, as all the world knew, had
been madly in love with Byron, and had pursued him even more
than he liked. Lady Oxford also loved Byron, and her affection
was reciprocated. Sir Francis Burdett was another of Lady
Oxford's loversj and her children were known as the Oxford
Miscellany.
Whig society was tolerant of Radical aberrations, provided
they were accompanied by wit, learning, or a combination of
birth and fortune. Byron at first fitted in quite easily. When he
made his one and only speech in the Lords, in defence of the
Luddite rioters who were being punished with extreme ferocity,
no one thought the worse of him, partly, of course, because it
was known that his speech could have no influence. But in the
end he went too far, not in political ways, but in matters of
private morals. It was not so much his sins that were con-
demned as his habit of flaunting them. At last he was dropped
even by old Lady Melbourne, the statesman's mother, who had
been his confidant, and had, in her day, carried eighteenth-
century freedom to the extreme limit permitted by good man-
ners.
Polite scepticism was common among the Whigs. But their
middle-class supporters were mostly earnest noncomformists,
and therefore infidel opinions were only to be avowed in
conversation: to state them in a form accessible to the lower
orders was vulgar. For this reason, Shelley, whose talents would
otherwise have made him eligible, was an outcast from the
first. For an undergraduate to try to convert the Master of his
College to atheism, while it may not have been wicked, was
certainly bad form. Moreover, he had abandoned his wife, and
what was worse, he had run away with the daughter of that old